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V.— TAGALOG VERBS DERIVED FROM OTHER 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The fact that verbs may be made from other parts of speech is 
of course familiar to all students of linguistics. In any language 
numerous instances occur of denominative verbs, or verbs made 
from substantives or nouns. For example we have in English 
" to seed raisins ", " to book an order ", " to bottle wine ", " to 
paper a room ", etc. ; * in German herbergen ' to shelter ' from 
Herberge; beauflragen 'to commission' from Auftrag; rat- 
schlagen ' to take counsel ' from Ratschlag, stolziren ' be proud ' 
from stolz, etc. ; in French avantager ' to favor ' from avantage, 
badigeonner ' to white-wash ' from badigeon, marchander ' to 
haggle, hesitate ' from marchand, nigauder ' to play the fool ' 
from nigaud, etc. ; and so in other languages. 

Other parts of speech are also occasionally used as the basis 
of verbal forms. For example Shakespeare says " but me no 
buts ", " if me no ifs " ; in some languages a verb is made from 
the pronoun of the second person singular meaning to use 
' thou ' in speaking to, e. g., " to thou " (in Shakespeare), 
German dutzen, French tutoyer, etc. ; in Sanskrit from katham 
' how ' ? is formed kath&yati ' to tell the how of, relate ' ; 8 in 
Biblical Hebrew there are several verbs which are apparently 
derived from particles, e. g., bS' ' to enter, come ' is probably 
connected with the preposition be ' in ', hithmahmah ' to delay, 
hesitate' is perhaps made from a reduplicated form of mah 
' what ' ? meaning literally ' to say what ' ; s in the Modern Hebrew 
spoken by many Jews at the present day, particularly in Russia, 

1 In colloquial English it is possible to turn practically any noun into a 
verb without derivative ending. 

2 Cf. Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, 3d ed., Boston, 1896, p. 387, § 1056. 

3 Cf. Professor Haupt's paper, Semitic verbs derived from particles in the 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XXII, No. 4, 
1906, p. 259. 
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a number of similar verbs occur, e. g., 'iiiek ' to qualify ' from '$k 
' how ' ? him'id ' do frequently ' from me'dd ' very, much ', etc. 1 

Aside from proper denominatives, however, that is to say, 
verbs made from real nouns, these formations in both the Indo- 
European and Semitic families of speech are exceptional and 
isolated phenomena, often verging on the facetious, as in the 
case of Shakespeare's verbal ' if and ' but '. 

The case is quite different in the Malayo-Polynesian family of 
speech, comprising, roughly speaking, the languages of the 
Brown or Malay race which inhabits the islands of the Pacific. 
Here the verbalizing power has sustained a remarkable develop- 
ment. Not only nouns, but practically any part of speech may be 
verbalized, and this not only in exceptional instances under each 
part of speech, but in the case of almost every word in every 
speech category. The present paper has to do with this peculiar 
development in Tagalog, the chief language of the Philippine 
Islands. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that practically any 
word in Tagalog is capable of being used as the basis of verbal 
forms. 

In the case of nouns, the power of verbalization does not differ 
much from that which we find in some other languages, English 
for example, but even here verbalization is carried to greater 
lengths than in any language with which I am familiar, not only 
simple but also derivative nouns being used as verbal roots. 
Some examples will make this evident. 

The prefix pala combined with roots makes nouns that denote 
persons given to more or less disreputable practices, e. g.,palat- 
mim 'drunkard' from iniim 'drink', palasumpd 'a profane 
person' from sumpd 'curse', etc. These nouns may be verba- 
lized in various ways, palaintlm with verbal prefix mag makes 
magpalainiim 'be a drunkard ', palasumpd with change of initial 
p to m makes malasumpd ' to be addicted to cursing and swear- 
ing'. Nouns denoting instrument are formed from roots by 
prefixing the particle pan, e. g.,pamd/o 'hammer' for pan + 
pdlo. 2 Such nouns may be verbalized in the passive with the 
particle in, e. g., the sentence ' make a hammer out of this iron ' 

1 These are a few of the number of departicular verbs in Modern Hebrew 
collected by Dr. Aaron Ember of Johns Hopkins University. 

2 Pan-pdb~> pam-pdlo> pam-mdlo> pamdlo. 
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may be rendered pamaldin mo itd-ng bdkal ' let this iron be 
enhammered by thee'. The ordinary adjective in Tagalog is 
made by prefixing ma to a root, e. g., mabilti ' good' from btiti. 
From such adjectives verbs are formed by prefixing mag, mean- 
ing to pretend to be what the root indicates, e. g., magmabilti 
'to pretend to be good'. Similar formations are made from 
other derivative nouns and adjectives. 

Some very interesting verba) forms are made from pronouns. 
From the genitive case of the personal pronouns both active and 
passive verbs are made in the sense of to consider or regard as 
mine, thine, etc. For example the sentence ' I shall consider it 
mine ' is rendered by the future in passive of dkin, the genitive 
of the pronoun of the first person, viz., aakinin ko literally ' it 
shall be held as mine by me '. 

A great number of very idiomatic expressions are made from 
the interrogative pronoun and ' what ' ? For example ' what are 
you doing'? is nagaand ka {and verbalized with mag) literally 
' thou art whating ' ? : ' what are you doing to that boy ' ? is 
inaand (in passive of and) mo yadng bdta~, literally ' thou art 
whating the boy'? : 'what will happen to him' is mapapaand 
siyd {and verbalized by mapa denoting change of condition) 
literally ' he will become what, pass into what ' ? 

From sino ' who ' ? are made verbal forms which are used in 
such expressions as ' who do you think he is ' ? the pronoun 
denoting the person in question being made the subject, and sino 
being verbalized in the in passive of the mag class. The above 
expression is rendered pinagsisino mo siyd, literally ' he is con- 
sidered who by thee ' ? 

Passing on to the numerals we find a great number and 
variety of verbal forms based on them. Of these I shall mention 
only a few. Any cardinal miy be verbalized with the particles 
um or magin in the sense of become, reach, arrive at, e. g., ' two 
will come ' may be rendered dumalawd (dalawd ' two ' with um) 
an** parorodn, literally ' will reach two those who will come '. 

With the verbal particle mag active and passive verbs are 
made on the basis of the cardinals with the meaning of make 
into so many parts, e. g., ' divide this into five parts ' is paglima- 
hin (in passive of mag class of limd ' five ') mo itd, literally, ' this 
be thy fiving-ohject '. 

The ordinals make in passives with the meaning of to be 
placed in such and such a position in a series, e. g., ' I will make 
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him fifth ' is ikalilimahin (in passive of ikalimd ' fifth ') ko siyd, 
literally ' he will be fifthed by me '. 

From the distributives with prefixed tig meaning so many to 
each, verbs are made in the in passive of the mag class, e. g., 
' let each one have a banana ' is papagtigisahin (in passive of 
mag class of ligisd ' one each ') mo sild nang sdging, literally 
' let them be one-eached by thee with bananas '. 

Some very important and common verbs are made from 
adverbs. The verbs of motion 'come' and 'go' are made on 
the basis of the adverbs dito ' here ' and dodn ' there ' respec- 
tively with the verbal prefix pa which denotes motion, viz., 
parilo ' come ' \parodn ' go ', the d of the adverbs changing to r 
when it becomes intervocalic. 

Adverbs meaning 'thus, in this manner', of which there are a 
number made from the demonstrative pronouns by prefixing ga, 
e. g., gaitd, ganitd, from the demonstrative itd ' this ', may form in 
passives, e. g., ' make it like this' is gaitdhin mo literally ' be it 
thused by thee '. 

Closely akin to this verbalizing of adverbs is the verbalizing of 
phrases consisting of the particle sa, which denotes the oblique 
case (a case including dative, locative, instrumental, and abla- 
tive) + a noun or pronoun. For example Idngit means 'heaven', 
sa Idngit means ' in heaven ' ; this phrase derived with the verbal 
particle um, viz., sumaldngit means ' to be in heaven '. This 
verb is used at the beginning of the Tagalog version of the 
Lord's Prayer, viz., amd ndming ' our father who ' sungmasa- 
Idngit ka ' art in heaven thou '. The word dmin means ' us ', sa 
dmin means 'to us ' ; with the prefix mapa we have a verb 
mapasadmin meaning ' come to us ,' which verb is likewise 
employed in the Lord's Prayer, viz., mapasadmin ' may come to 
us ' kaharidn mo ' kingdom thy '. 

Occasionally we find phrases other than those made with sa 
used as the basis of verbal forms. Statements of so and so 
many days may be verbalized by the particle magin in the 
sense of to be so and so many days ago, e. g., mangd ildng 
draw means ' some days', maging-mangd-ildng-draw means ' it 
reaches some days at this time ' or ' some days ago '. 

The examples I have just cited are but a few of the many that 
might have been brought forward. Here in Tagalog, and the same 
is true generally speaking of other Philippine languages, and 
indeed oi Malayo-Polynesian languages in general, the verbaliz- 
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ing power, which rarely gets beyond the limits of the category 
of nouns in other groups of speech, has so to speak run wild, 
including within the range of its operations not only all parts of 
speech, but practically every word in the language. Just as 
inflection may be regarded as a characteristic of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of speech, and internal vowel change, as a character- 
istic of the Semitic languages, so this extensive power of verbal- 
ization may be regarded as one of the most salient features of 
the Malayo-Polynesian family. 

Frank R. Blake. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



